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fqund between their performanWs on several commooly used noirm ' 
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on the functional measunes revealed both significant and practical- 
differences in perforjiande on the measures o£ reading and ^spelling; 
no differences were found in rates of learning on these measures. 
Interpretation of* findings on ^writing Here inconclusive cdue to l^W 
reliabilities of the measure. In general'^ the ^results were in? support 
of the hypothesis that, teachers* referral decisions are based on what 
they observe students doing in the classroom, and that eligibility 
decisions following a referral may reflect a 

confirmatory/superstitious process. The, implications of the findings 
for the classification of studeiits as LD*and for current practice are 
discussedZ (Author) - °; * 
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Abstract 



« Functional measures of reading, -spelling, and'writing were ad- 
ministered weekly over b five-week period to 71 fifth grade studehts. 
, Although 34 of these students had been identified as LD *by their 
^schools and 37 were low achievers who had not been identified as bD, ^ 

no meanijrgful ."differences h^d been^ found between^ their perfprmances , 

* * 
on several eommonly-used norm-referenced dei^ices. Examination of t^he 

students' weekly perfoiiinance on the functional measures revealed both 

significant and practical di fferences, in performance on the measures 

of reading and spelling; no di-fferences were found in rates of learn- 

4 

ing on these measures. Interpretation of findings on writing were tn- 
:corT9luslYe"due"td low reliabilitfes" of" the' measure. In glenerair,^he 

* ^ t 

results were in support of the hypothesis that teachers' Vefe/rral deci- 
sions are ba§ed on what they observe students doing in the classroom, 
and that eligibility decisions following a referral mky Veflect a con- 
firmatory/superstitious process. The implications of the findings for 
the classification of 'Students as LD^ and for current practice are dis- 
cusse^d. . ' 



' ^ A Otomparison of Psychometric and Functional Differences 

'Between Students labeled Learning Disabled and Low^Jtohifeving 

♦ 

School systems and educational personnet regQIarly engage in 
practice of classifying studertts. tin a day-to-day basis^upils ar*e 



grouped more or less on the basis of chronological age (by grade 

the elementary school and by age and subject material^ in the secondary 

school. Such classification procedures infrequently have been criticized. 

^ « ' 

Schools also reguUrly engage in* the practice of classifying students 
according to a variety of sppcijal categories, of^exceptionality (i/e., • 
'njental rejtard^ition, speech handicapped, emotional disturbances hearing 
impaired,, and leaVning disability). These classification practices are 
iatended to benefit the student so classified, This was not always the' - 



case. In education, as .in the crirfiinaV justice sy;stem and in*the early 
classification of "mental 'illness," thecategorlzation of children was 
cground'j^d i^ the ideology of exclusion and punistiment . One must remember 
t|iat.Binet was commissioned;''.to find«a way to locat'e those who could^not' 

'learn, so that "teacfrers wduid" not be charged with failure*K)n their account"^ 
(Maurer, 1572, p. 108). Thus, while the original purpose of flasM^'icatfion 

,,was exclusionary in nature, torfay schools classify primarily^o provide 
service to the child. It isthe classification of exceptional Ity that 
has cojne under criticism, 'so much sd that in '1 973,^28 of ?0 state di- 
rectors of-special education identified jt as the , major corttroversy in 

"tJie field XStat^-FederaT Information Dlearinghouse for Exceptional Chi'l- .- 
dren, 1973). , ^ ^> / \ ' ^ ' ' - 

' Jhe classification of exceptional ity'' can ' be broken into two distinct 
catfegorifes:^. classification by .ptfysical/objective handicap, and classifi- 
cation by soci-any-determiried handicap. Jhe classification of. a student 



2 ' ^ — . . .. 

as physically handtcapped usually is straightforward. For example, in . 

the classitication of a student as blind, blindness is unique to that 

. * • ^ - ' 

individual. It makes no difference ;where that student scores compared , 

>to others, nor is it dependent upon fiow»many other students have been 

identified a^s bl ind.»-» Socially-determined handicaps create more problems ^ 

for the classified since these handicaps are identified by a comparison 

to others. Tucker (19^0) stated that cjurrent identifi^cation/classifica^ion 

' f * * " • * • 

procedi/r'es for social ly-determi net| handicapped students are extremely 

problematic. ' . ^, , 

C-lassificat^on problems are most evident in the process of identifying 
♦ • , -< 

students as learning disatlfed?^ Schools clirrehtly engage in the practice of 
diagnosing students as leajmihg* disabled through the administration of * 



standardized tests, using number of tjechniques to assist them in their , 
decision making. Some schools administ.er a w^de variety of ^tests ^nd ap- 
ply one of a myriad of possible formulas. Others administer the devices 
and calculate an aptitude.-achievement discrepancy* Still others examine 
the distributian of a studeht*s performance on' stan^iardized tests and 
engage in the process of profile or scatter analysis. Some districts ^ 
continue to search for particular **process" deficits no matter how they 
choose* to define them, 

A recent study provides data .that bring, into question the validity 
of such practices in differential diagnosis. Ysseldyke, A^gozzirP5,^ 
Sfrinri, and McGue- (1979)» compared t-he performance of students labeled ^ 
learning disabled and Ipw^achieving stu'dents on a nunper of comntOnly*. 
used .'Standardized assessment devices-. Fifty fourth-qrade chitdnen^ 
identified as learning disabled by their school districts were compared 
'to 49 fourth-grade children who , scored below the 25th'^percentile on ^ 



the Iowa Test o.f Basic 'si<ins. Puptl. "performa'nce was contrasted on 
tests representative of the domains of intelligertce (Weschler Intelligence 
Scale for Children--RevT3ed, Woodpock-Johnson Tests of Cognitive Ability), 
achievement (Peabody Individua-1 Achievement Test, subtests of the. Stanford 
Achievement Test, Woodcock-Johnson Tests -of Achievement), perceptual 
motor (Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt Test,' Developmental, Test of Visual- 
Motor Integration), behavior (Peterson-Quay Behavior Problem Checkl ist) , 
and self-concept ^Piers-Harris Self-Concept Scale), In addition, demo- 
graphic information regarding subjects' sex, age, parent-al occupation, 
education,^ and socioeconomic status was collected. The data provided 
by Yssefdyke et al • (1979) rjevealed no significant differences on demb- 
graphic information,- And^^ while there were statistica^lly ^significant 
diJ'ferences on some of the measures, most notably in the domain- qf achieve 
ment, the authors reported that these differences lacked practical signi- 
ficance. Fof.example, when comparing the groups on the Quantitative Con- 
cepts subtest of the Woodcock- Johnson Test of Cognitive Ability, the dif- 
ference between their mean scores was significant (^ % .05)'; yet, there 
was only a 1.26 point difference between the means. Thus, on the average, 
the performance of thUlow-achieving group exceeded that of the LD group 
by just. over one math problem correct. 

Ysseldyke et al . (.1979) then analyzed their data' according to the 
, number of "identicaT scores." If a, subject in the LD group had the same 
scorBsas a subject in the low-achieving group, then the scores were 
defined identical. With the number of possible identical pairs being 
45, the number of identical scores ranged from 23^0 44. -In onVy two 
.cates were the number of identical scores less^than 25. This means that* 



in most instances at least half of the members of both groups had the 
same scores. --^ 

^ Ysseldyke et a1.'{1979) also conducted two analyses to determine 
how many s^tudents would be classified correctly if the federal definition 
was 'operational iz^d usin'g a deficit in achievement of either 1,0 standard 
deviation or 1.5 standard deviation below average. Using a 1.0 standard 
deviation deficit, 40 of 99 students* were fnisclassified. Using a 1 ..5 
standard deviation deficit, 40 of 99 students were misclassified, with 
many formerly classified as LD by the school and by the 1.0 standard 
.deviation definition not meeting this criterion. 

In summary, Ysseldyke et al.. could find no important psychometric- 
-dTTferencas between the two groups even- though federal-^nd state laws 
mandate that they must be differentially diagnosed. Indeed, if the 
Federal definition is operational ized, considerable misclassif ication 
occurs v/hen decision's are based orr te^t scores from commonly used 
psychometric devices. 

A number of benefits are associated with classification. However, 
numerous negative effects exist as welj . It is apparent that some of 
the-children in the^ Ysseldyke et al . study were declared eligible while 
others, wrongly or rightly, were, not'. Although it appears to be current] 
practice, classification decisions should not be made on the basis of • • 
limited behavior; samples from testing^ conducted outside the classroom on 
a "one-shot" basis. * ^ '''' ' 

The present study- examined the utility of an alternative approach - 
to current/practices by further investigating the validity of the scliools 
classifications of 'students as learning disabled. Functional measures 
of student classroom pe»:;formance in the areas of reading, spelling, and 



written expt*ession, developed at the University of Minnesota Institute 

for Researcfi on Learning Disabilities (Deno, Mirkin, Chiang, & Lowry, 

1980-, Deno, Mirkin, Lowry, &-Ku6hn.le, 1980; Deno, Mirkin, & Marston, 

1980) v/ere- used. • • 

^ * ^ 

Deno, ^Mirkin, and their associates identified'critical behaviors 
that validly indexed achievement in reading, spelling, and written ex- 
pressidn. A number of criteria in addition to concurrent validity were 
used^trf *th^ selection of these critical behaviors, including (a) senjsi - , 
tivi1>y to small adjustments in instructijjnal methods and materials and 
motivational techniques, (b) easy allnini stratioh, (c) many parallel forms, 
{d) time efficiency, and (e) uno^btrusi veness . Based upon research, the . 
following were identified as val1ii^-ffl^|^ures of -xichievement: 

Reading : ' Having a student read aloudSir one minute, rscoring \J 
the .words read correctly and incorrectly. 

Spell ing : Having the student write words dict,ated orally for 

^ a 

*three minutes, scoring the number of words spelled 
correctly. ' . 

Written Expression : Having the student write a stgry for three 
. ^ minutes, scoring the number of total, words 

written. - • 

In the present study, these measures were administered to LD and^ ^ 
low-achi§ving students once a' week for five weeks to answer the follow- 
ing quest iojis :c^ 

(1) Do students receiving LD services .perform more poorly t4ian 



low-achieving students? . ' - ^ 

(2) Do students receiving LD service^a ^Kow less ga^n c 
weeks than low-achievihg students? 



6 , - - . . 



(3) 



Is the rate of learning lesfe for students receriviftg'LD 
<r services than -for low-achieving students? . ^ 

Method 

Subjects . - . * - * . 

Subjects were a subset of metropolitan area students- originally 
fjartici parting in a study examining differences in performance on »commoD 
1y used, norm-referenced te%ts (Ysseldyke et aK, 1979). teaming dis- 
abled studentl (jx=34) were identified according to district placement 
team criteria in accord with PL 94-142, while low-achieving students 
(£=37) were identified according to a performance, cr/iteri on of 25th 
percentile or below on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills in math, reading. 



or the composite* total scoce. The two groups did not differ on several 

demographic variables, including age, sex, parents' education, marital 

'Stattis, and socioeconomic' status . . . ^ 

Procedures ^ ' ' . ' . 

Following comprehensive training ^in the administration of the 

academic measures, Special education resource^'teachers in the students' 

schoi^J's .served., as examiners. The examiners were given the measurement. 
* t 

materials and administration .directions for each of the three content 

^areas. Four alternate forms were developed for administration on a 
weekly basis, in each area, with the same materials being used in week 
1 and week 5. - ' , 

Materials / 

" — . ^ * ' • i 

Stimulus materlalsVfor reading were isolated word lists developed^ 
by ratidomly sal efcting Words from'Ba'sic Elementary Reading Vocabularies 



(HarrisJ& Jacobson, 1972), a compilation of woSds appearing across sev6n 
different basal readers. Each ^ist ijicluded "words from 'pre-pMmer 
t'+)rough third grade'. -The examiners were provided with two copies-of 
each list, one from which 'the student read and a teachfer copy to use 
for scorVng. . ' . ' 

In spelling, word lists were drawn from the same domairf as for^^read- 
ingv -For homonyms, a sei^tehce using the word in context was' provided 
next to th-e.^rd;^t he teacher read this sentence aloud following presen- 
tatton of the word. In addition, ^ sheet with num|>ered lines was provided 
'for tj)6 itudent.^ ^ • ' • ' ' ' 

' * 'The materials for-wnttten expr;essio'^ons^ted of lined paper' with , 
a topic; sentence typed" across the top. * ... 



Adiftim strait ion ^ ^ . • ^ ^- — ^ 

/^E^aminer^ assessed each student individii^l^/*on a weekly basis, 
f6r fiv.e weeks^ Testing took place in the same sequence eaCh!week,'*with 



one minute of reading followed by three, minutes of ^spelling, aiid then 
three minutes of written expression.^ * * 

Isolated wogd recSgnition . The following instruct iTDis were given 

^ ^ ^' . • ' ^ - 
.to the student before the reading testr 4 

: * - I 

Here is-aword list/ that I want you to read. When I^tell^you 
to sta/rt,you can read across th€ page. Use the- cardboard to^ 
' help you keep your place. Please read as fast and accurately 

as you can. If you get stuck' oji any of the woi»ds, move on to / " * 
the-next one. 'If you fiilish.^ll of the words on the front ^ 
side, turn the sheet over and continue reading. I will t^-lT- 
you when to stop readi-rvg. Are there any quest^ions? Ready? 
Begin. . . > : - 

r 

As the student read, the teacher^ kept track of performance on th6 follpw- 
aHong sheet, with only exactly accurate* responses counted as correct. 



Substitutions, onfissions, and misprbnunciations were counted'as ; 

incorrect and crossed out (X) o^ the teacher*s copy. Repetitions - 

vyere not counted as errors* The teacher made a slash U) afte/ the 

last word the*student read at the end of one minute, 

S<|)eTJing , The following instructions weihe given to the student 

prior to the spelling test: . i 

. I am going vto ask yau to spell some words today. Each time • 
I want you to do yoUr best and work quickly, Do not work 
' ^ too fast because it Is important that you spell .the' words 
* 'correctly, I will read a word to you and repeat (or say it 
again) just once. Do not ask me to repeat the words. If you 
cannot spell a word, we will go on to the next word: Some- 
'*times words can be spelled' in. more than one way. L will 
-say those words in s\^rt sentences so that you will know 
wh'ich word I want you to speTT. An example is the word 
right - write. If I wantejl you to spell I would 

say the word, then say His answer was/ight, and repeat 
the word. If you spelled w-r-i-t-e, it would be marked 
wrong. There are only a fey^ words on my lists that can be 
; spelled more than one way; but listen carefully to 'the 
. sententes I give for them. Any .questions? Remember to 
work quickly, but do the best that you can. You may print 
or write the words, but try to do it neatly so that^I can 
read the words you spelled later on, 

A maximum of 15* seconds- was allowed for the spelling of each word, 

prior to presenting the next word." If the student completed a word , 

in less than 15 seconds, the next word was dictated immediately. 

Written expression . -The fol lowing j nstructions were given to the 

student prior to the written expression test: ' • ' . 

Today I want youi:o write a Story, I am going to read a 
sentence to you first, and then I want you to compose,a 
short .story about what happens. You will have no more 
than one mirtu'te to think abqut the story yoy will write/* 
and then have three minutes £o write it. When I say *go,' 
start writing. ' ' ' 

Scoring 

The .dependent data for each of the academic measures were scored 
Sfs follows: , ^ . * # 

• ^ ■ - t 13 ^ 



War*d recoqnition: number of word^ read corrett and incorrect 

SRelling: number. of words spelled correct and incorrect 

/ - * ' ' ? ' . 

number of correct and incorrect letter sequences* 

Writtei) expression:- number of words written 

9- 

' ' number of words spelled correct - 
number of correct letter sequences 
Based on previous research. tTiat indicated that th'e total riilmbgr 
of jf^ords read or spelled correct or written were valid and sensitive 
measSres of reading, spelling^ and writing, respectively (Deno, Mirkin, 
Chi.ang, & Lowry, 1.980; Deno, Mirkin, Lowjcy, & Kuehnle, 1980; Deno, Mirkin, 
& Marston, 1980), these served as the phima«y units of measurement in 

the analyses of data. 

^ • . - ^ ^ — — 

^ ^ Results 

Several analyses were conducted to compare the performance of the 

La and low-achievirfg. groups of students. First, an overall test of sig- 
* 

nificance o^^performance^cross all the measures was conducted to 
determine (a) overall differences between the two groups, and (b) the^* 
accuracy of predicting group membership. Second, differences between 
the groups within each of the three measured -content areas were analyzed 
in terms of: (a) "Ifevel" of performance, (b) "slope" of performance, and 
(c) absolute growth. A third analysis involved computing the test-re,test 

T 0 

and alternate-form reliability of each measure. 

To determine the extent to which overall differences existed between 
the two groups, a canonical discriminant function was. run using all the 
measures and critical behaviors. Adciitionally, the results of the 



canonical discriminant function were use4 to match the* function's clas- 
^ sification as learning disabled (LD) or non-learning disabled (NLD) with 
each student's actual classification. The results are presented in 
Tables 1* and 2. As shown in Table 1, a high Relationship {.jl) existed 
between the groups ^performances on the measures and their classification 
by the discriminant function. The accompanying £hi -Square analysis 
. using the. discriminant functioa revealed that the, overall performance of 
the ID and ^NLD groups differed significantly (X^' = 49.53, ^ = .002). 
The resu-lts of the. discriminant function's classification of students' 
as LD or NLD appear, in Table 2. One ca^e-.was deleted from this anal7$H 
due to missing data; For the remainlncf 70 students., 62 {88.57%) were 
classified -correctly. ' . ^ • ' 



Insert Tables Vand 2 about here 



Comparison of the two groups on the reading measure of words read 
correct appears in Table 3., A week-by-week comparison of'LD and NLD' 
performance indicates .that each week the NLD group significantly out- 
performed the-^LD group in .the number of words correctly read. The -dif- 
ferences between the groups ranged from 23.6 to 26.1 words per minute. 
Similar results were obtained for words read incorrectly and for accu- 
racy.* In contrast, there were no significant differences between the 
two groups with ^respect^to the slope of their reading. scores (£ = .37), , 
On the average » the scores of the LD group increased at the rate of 
1.74 words per week, while the NLD group's mean slope was 2.35 words' 
per week. Finally, a pre-post analysis of absolute growth, in which 



identical week 1 and week 5 measures were used, no statistically signi- 
ficant Idifferenc^s were found between the two groups. Both groups 
showed gains in the number of words read correctly on tf\e original 
measOre over tiie five-week pertod. Jhe LD group gained 6,9 words and 
the NLD group gained 9.4 words. 



Insert Table 3 about here 

y ■ 



Table 4 compares t^e LD and NLD samples on the number of words 
spe*lled correctly during the three-mirrute timing. Again, the NLD stu- 
deiits consistently ^fielled. significantly ^mor-e words correctly than did 
students receiving learning disabilities services. Wh^le th^ variance' 
of the groups as represented by the standard deviation wc^s aboiit the 
same on*a week-by-week basi^, the NLD group maintained a 6.?>to„8.6 words 
c!l^ect advantage ,over the LD gr^oup. Th3 same results were found when 
the dependent mjeasure mi ryjmber of correct letter sequences, number of 
words spelVed incor'rectly, or accuracy of spelling, with NLD students 
performing significantly better than LD students each weekl 



^Insert Table 4 about here 



While tbe two groups differed in terms of the number of words 
spelled cof'reqtly, again no statistically sigfiificant difference was 
obtained between the groups in terms of absolute growth (rate of increase 
per week)*^ The performance of both groups ^increased by an average of 
about one- ha If word per week (LD - .52 words, NLD = .64 words, '£ = .62). 
These resutTs parallel those obtained for reading. Finally, a comparison 



12 , V V . 

of pre-post gain as measured , by the administration of the same;^easure 
' on weeks 1 and 5, indic&ted 'that the LD .group ayei^a'ged a gain of about 
3.0 words spelled correctly over the five-week period, compared to the . 
NLD'g.roup's average gain of ^.2\words . These averages were not signifi- ^ 
canily different (t = .1.12, £ = .268), demonstratijig" tha^ both groups 
m^e similar amounts o.f progress. 

^Unlike the data obtained from the other measures,, the data fwin 
the written expression measures failed to uphold the pattern of superior 
performance by the low-achieving (NLD) group. As shown in Table 5, the^ • 
NLD^roup'wrote significantly more words (43.9) than the LD group (37.6) 
in the tf\re.e-minute .timing during week 1 (F = 2.04, £ = '.045). However, 
no" significant differences were found ;jDetween the two groups in the total 
number of words written during each of the remaining weeks. IrL/fact, 
dur-ing week 4, "the LD grdup slightly outperformed the NLD group. Similar 
results were obtained when analyses were conducted on the- number of woirds 
spelled 6oVrectly and the- number of correctly written letter sequences,. 



-J--..— 

Insert Table 5 about h^re - -.V- vv 
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When- a measure of spelling accuracy on the written expressiop task 
was examined, the performance levels of the two groups were significantly 
(different. Data on the groups' accuracies in spelling words correctly % 
■on the written measures are reported in Table 6. Three major cor^clusions 
can be drawn from- the data. First_^, the NLD sample spelled significantly 
, ^ore accurately'than the LD group on four of the'. five weekly measures. 
.»Seco;id,, the accuracies in spelling on the written expifession measur^e 
were much higher th&n those on the spelling measures. Generally speaking 



.13 

* ¥ . 

both groups were accurate spellers when writing. Third, t^e only non- 
significant result occurred on the week 4 data. 



Insert-TabTe 6 about here 

jsLl 



' The learning rates (slopes) of the' LD. and NLD groups on the written 

expression measures (see Table 5) were jncons'i stent with those in the 

other two measurement areas. ^ While there were no differ;ences in slope ^ 

for r^adirrg and spelling over five weeks, in writing the LD group gained 

an average of one word per week (1.04) while, the NLD group lost an average 

of one-half word per week (-.53). This difference in rate of change was • 

significant (£ = .017) • The difference between the two groups over time 

so was reflectfed in the pre-post testing conducted on weeks 1 and 5' 
(see Table 5). The* probability associated with the'dif ference in absolute ^ 
growth approached conventional "statistical si^gnif icance (£ = .058), with 
the LD group outperforming their low-achievir>g peers at an average rate 
of 5.1 versus 0.5 words growth on the same measure over five weeks. 
Test Reliability J • ^ ; . 

Reliability estimates for the three academic measures cippear in • 

Table 7. For reading, both test-retest (.90) and aJter.nate-form (median 

( \ 

= .91) estimates of reliability indicated that th^^ad^ing measures were ^ 
very reliable.^ For spelling, test-retest (.85) and alternate-form 
-(median = .85) . rel iabil ity estimates were gener^illy quite high, ranging 
from .82 to \$Z. In contrast, the estimates of the reliabilities for 



the written expression measures were substantially lower. 'Generally, 
the reliability estimates. were moderate for total v^ords written (test 
rete'st = ..69; al ternat6-forms medla^ij^ '^^'.59) . The range of alternate- 
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form refiabilities* ranged from .51 to .71. • 

Insert Table 7 about here 



Score Distributions 

The distribution of individual scores on the week^l reading measure 
shown in Figure 1 is t^ypical of the distributions of scores obtained on 
the measures. Clearly, two separate distributions were present. Using 
a score of 52 words correct as a possib1,e cut-off score, only two NLD 
students fall below as compared with 19 LD students.. At the other ex- 
treme, using 80 words read correctly as a cut-off, only'fqur LD stude^n^^ 
read above that level as compared with 21 NLD students. »Figur^^ 2 and 
3 display similiir results from the week 1 spelling and written expre^ 

sion measures. ^ 
\ 

^ r 'Insert Figures 1-3 about here 



Discussion ' 

The results of this stuciy suggest that differences exist, in the 



reading and spelling skills of students receiving learning disabilities 
services and students identified as "low achievers," It also appe'ars 
that two of the. measures show considerable promise for differential 
diagnosis of students on an individual basis. Bath the. reading and 
spe1|t4ng measures .were highly reliable and, given possible attenuation 
effects due to the restricted range of the popu1at1x)ns,. appear to meet 
the standards suggested as necessary for technical adequacy (Salvia 
& Ysseldyke, 1978). The measures oS written expression showed less 
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promise lathis, study; however, the low reliabilities r^orted here 

. contrast, with the high reliabilities reported in other studies (Marston 

Deno,„ 1981). « ' ' • . • * 

Consistent difference's between the two groups of students were found 

in reading' in terms .of the number of -words read correctly. As a group, 

the learning disabled students read at a rate that was approximately 50% 

: less fluent than their low-achieving peers. This relationship was con- 

^ sisteht across w£eks. The differences between the groups are evidenced 

further in an analysis of the distribution of individual scores. As 

mentioned earlier, the scores of the two groups produce very different 

. distributions. In contrast to the measures of overlap reported by - 

Ysseldyke et al . (1979), the groups- overlapped much less on the reading 

measures used in the currenf^study. ' > . ' 

» 

In examining performance in spelling, again the LD sample performed 
at an average that was 50% less fluent. than that of the lovt aohievers. 

Interpretation of the results of the written expressioin measure is 

problematic. While the low-achieving sample significantly outperformed 

- the learning disabled sample when the number of words spelled correctly 

wa^ analyzed, there were no significant differences between the two 

groups during four of the five weeks when the total numbeif of word§* 

^^'written was analyzed. Interpretation of this finding i§ complicated by 

, ♦ » 

the moderate reliabilities that characterized theineasur^s. Further 

study needs to be made of the reliability of measures of written ex- 

pression, particularly when they are- administered on a weekly basis. 
# 

In contrast to the. substantial differences jn the levels of per- 



formance in reading and -spe.ll ing, the learning slope of the two groups 
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. • were notary different. This is in contrast to- results reported by 
" Kunze-lmann ('1 977), who has argued that .sp'ecial populations can be dif- 
ferentiated from n'ormal populations based on theiV learning rates. 
In the present study, improvement occurred far both grpups on the meas- 
ures j9f reading and spelling. However, in assessing written expression,/ 
the LD sample improved at a much greiiter rate .than dtd the NLD gf^oup. 
In fact, the slope for the NLD group was negative'. 'A number of factor?, 
could account for these differences. Two possible, explanations are (a) 
the unreliability of the measures, and (b) the relative unimportance 
, placed upon written expression in learning disabilities programs. The 
practice provided by th.e measurementT^in an area where there has beerv 
little or no practice, may have accounted for the.positive slope. 

^ The results of this study lead to three complex questions. Finst, 
why do the LD and NLD students differ' on these measures (jut** not on more 
traditional standardized tests? Second, according to this study, ^ who 
is being served in learning disabnl it ies' programs? Third, on what basis ^- 
are referrals for learning disabilities being made? ^ * \ 

Ysseldyke et al. (1979) found very few differences ^f practical' 
significance in measuring these same students usitig traditional standarcl- 
izeV devices. Yet, ond can' conclude fromTRe resuHs of th.is study ' 
that differences do exist between the populations and that' these difr 
ferences may be of valu^ in differential diagnosis and eligibility. ' 
What *i-s it about the two mfeasurement systems that can account for these 

difference s? \ In a globaKmanner, perhaps these differences can be 

\ ^ ' »• * ^ ^' 

attributed^ to the distinction between indirect and direct measurement. , 

Loviti (1978) argues that 'mo^ s'tandardized tests are in^iTQct meaiure^^J 
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..This statement is ceftainly applicable to .t^^ss acnieveme^t-Qrienffed ' 
measures, i.e.-, the. "cognitive" or "perceptual^ mea^urVs such a« ^he 
WISC-R, the Wooficock-Johnson Tests of Cognitive Ab-il if.j^S,' and^.tlfc, Bender , 
that were administered 'in the Ysseldyke et al stud^^-. ^Th^se niea^ures* ^ 
wer:e designed to measure a process construct and a's; atnypRerationalization 
' of that' process^ they are; iadirect. The measures i/i the P^s'ent study . 
are direct measures of skill areas that are the focus of irrstruction ; 
they sample students' performance in a manner similar to that wh-ich 
ijccurs in the classroom. Because many of the indirect measures, may be 
•related to academic performance in a correlational but'nat ca^s^ative • 
manner, they niay be unimportant. ^ ^ • ^ 

j Impo"rtantly,'the measures used in this study inqludemore ftems 
•4an the traditional achievement tests. For example, ^thi'^Woodcock- ^ 
Johnson Achiev^emeM Batt^y Letter-Word Identification su_^e?V allows 
the student to. read. 47 words at most. Not only is the, ninpber of itfems 
limited, but the' items, span a great difficulty r^nge, starting at "is" 
and reaching such words as "puisne," "tricot," "kopje," and "pihochle." 
By contrast, the words oft the reading -measure used in^his study allow 
a student to read up to 140 words, all from approKimately^tfie i|me level 
of difficulty. This allows for more complete and representative sam- 
"pling of the students' skills and more opportunities fof-correct re- 
sponses. The measurement system is more sensitive (to. -inter-inciividual " 
differences and can more adequately differentia-te betwe^ ^strfdents of 
.vafious Voficiencies' in a manner that-has practical utility. The^ 
. importance of this factor can, be seen in an examination of .ysseldyke 
et ah^s. subjects on the Letter-Wbrd identification subtest: while 
low-achieving students performed significantly better on that-subtest 
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(£ < .05)-; the magnitude of the differences between the means (3.96 words) 
and the small variances (NLD = 2.98, LD = 3.82), did not allow for the 

♦ 

differences to be qf practical use,* 

The measures used in this study also varied on another critical 
dimension, that of fluency or rate of behavior, . Mot only was how many 
words the studgnt read or spellecT per se irnportant but also how-quickly 
the student could do so in a^ given period of time. The achievement ^ * 
measures used by Ysseldyke et-^. excluded fluency. Two students coulti 
get the same number correct with one student taking two minutes to read 

10-words and anothe/ taking three'minutes . Regardless of one's theoret- 

. \ ' - . ' 

icai perspective;* fluency or rate of responding is more sensitive as a 

dependent measure than number correct'or percentage of accuracy. 

Skinner (1953). argues that rate of responding Js^lJie-only var fa bl e 
really wprth measuring. Rate of respondi'ng is also critical in White and • 
Haring's (|980) learnings hierarchy* Tj/(ey maintain that -in-the develop- 
ment of any skill, the learner goes" through five majot^teps. Acquisition, 
'the first stage, emphasizes the accurate performance of a skill (i^.e., 
.mastering the essential components pf the skill). Fluency bui>ding, the 
second step, ertiphasizes the addition of speed to accuracy. To read ex- 
tremely slowly but accurately is* not producti\/te in academics. Thus' for 
mastery of most material, fluency is important. The, other stages of 
behavior, .maintenance, application, and adaptation all emphasize' the 
importance of having, a particular behavior occur at some minimum rate. . 
.before the methods of instruction appropriate for those stages are ef- . 

fective. , ^ ^ ^\ 

^ * > i 

The "importance of skill fluency and rate of responding are being 
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'identified by others as well. For example, in reading, slow readers are 
poorer in comprehension (Carfiine & Silbert, 1979). These authors hypo- - 
thesize that non-fluent readers read so slowly that they canncJt remember 
what they havje read; thus', comprehension suffers.. Similar findings 

* hav^e been reported by Pace and Golinkoff (13.76), ^eer and LamI? (197'6*), 
and Perfetti and Hogalboam (1975). Dahl (1979) ^and Waechter (f972) found ' 
that when students* reading rates^proved'^^ their comprehension improved. 
kaBerge and Samue*ls (1976)-, .in their information processt>(jg model , sub- 

"XJitute the .concept of automaticity for fluency.' They argue that a 
reader (nust read words quickly .enough for attention to be given to the 
organization of *the wor.d meanings represented by the sentence. 

The concept ^of fluency is important in spelling and writing as well. 
Extremely slow spellers and writers will ha-ve a difficult time in school. 
The assessment of fluency should thus be considered to be an essential, 
unique component of the' measurement devices used in this study. , 

.11 

. (iiven these fliffei^ences in the two measurement systems, what^are 
the implications for who. receives LD services and how the referral is 
taking place? Students may be receiving learning disabilities services on 
the basis of their being "at the bottom of the barrel" in terms of 
academic achievement. The results of Ysseldyke et al . (1979) suggested 
that there were no cTear-cut "psychological" correlates of receiving LD 
services. This study, however, ^d-emonstrated academic performance dif- 
ferences in reading and spell ing* skil Is^between students receiving 
services and those not receiving services. As a-group» thos'e receiving 
services perform lower than other students. These findings are at odds 
wifh the beliefs of many of the' professional s in the field, who would 
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suggest that some underlying cause or -something wrong ,with the student 

* exists • . \ X 

What we may bp witnessing is a teacher referring a particular student 

because the student does not re'ad, write, spell , or compute as, welj as the 

others in the class. There are no physical explanations, such as. hear- 

ing or»vision, for this poor performance. As a result of this referral, 

a placement team begins^ to substantiate the teacher^s, opinion. This is 

accomplished in most oases by the administration of a large number of 

/t^sts- The process can be time consuming,*and expensive. The autcome of 

the testing, according to Ysseldyke et a1 . , fails to substantiate or 

differentiate the student from others who may be doing poorly, Jhe 

failure of. standardized tests leaves the placement decision open to a 
^ - * 

* • 

number of other factors such as parental opinion and power, the influence 

of the teacher, logistical , variables (e.g., the number of openings in- 

a program, or the ^program si^e), and superstition (e.g. ,^'he .looks LD," 

"his brother's LD," etc.). 

It is important to note that the alternative .to this process is not 

simply a reliance upon teacher judgment. Thi measures used^ this study, 

primarily the reading and spelling measures, lend themselves as a 

remedy to. this situation. They allow for the efficient, expedient quan- 

» \ 

tification of what a tpacher sees irj the classroom as the basis 'for 
Selection for learning disabilities services. The procedures have docu- 
jpjented reliability and- validity. Because they are not time-consuming, 
additional data ^an be collected foUi^" average" students in the cjas^room, 
school, or district^ thus ^al lowi ng eligibility to be determined by inter- 
indiv1dua,l student' discrepan^^p in academics based on local averages 



' in. contrast to defining and operatiorfalizing the intra-iilS^ividual 

• aptitude-achievement discrepancy. , ' 

For the most part, the ramifications ef such an eligibility system 
remain uninvestigated.^ C-ertainly, the eligibility decision could b.e^ade 
in a less expensive manner a^nd as a res.uU, more attenti.on (i.e., t,im^ 
*and , money-) could be spent investigating remedlabT^e student weaknesses, 
determining appropriate instruct "mn, and evaluating the effectiveness 
of such instruction. *^^^1d such prNocedures result in* better decisions? 
Ysseldyke et al. (1979) suggested" that the schools' decision-making 

.' processe-s, based upon the tests administered, did not result in "good", 
decisions.^ In fact, they argued .that similar dj^Ksions could ha^e been 
made-by flipping^^a. coin. Hpwever, gi^ th.e data from this-^tudy,' it ^ 
appeairs that the schools did adequately diff^rentiateH^tween the two 

/ ; ;^ " • 

populations. Of. course, one can only speculate ct^to what 'factors 
^actual^y influenced the decisions by the schoolsN. The contribution of < 
comprehertsive standardized test data, however, hacAto be minimal-. 

-Several questions mlist be- raised about the use an altferri/atf^e method 
for making elii^ibility decisions, for example, hbw^'discrepant mpt. the 
- target student be from his peers? Depo and'Hirkin (197^) hav-e suggested . 
a 2r8:disc'repancy (the tafget^s^ent perform a|j half tbe rate of t^^ 
avarage student). It shotfld be not^d that this suggestion has^rlo H ^ 
empirical -basis as of yet. No one knows how many students* would be 
Tdentified ad eligible if a 1.5, 2.0, or 3.0 cliscrepancy;,;was/used/ *^ 
relatetHquestion is who should constitute a peer group? Sho^^d it be 
a particulaj^ class, school, or the whole district? Anotjier intportan^:*. 
consideration is liow" educatio^nal. professionals woilld react to such a 
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method .for making 'decisions* Further, one must ask whether it would 
save time and allow for the better allocation of specialized services. 
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Table 1. 

^Results of the Canonical Discriminant ' 
Function Using All Measures for LD and NLD Students 




• Table 2 

Classification of Students as Learning Disabled and 
Non-Learning Disabled Using Actual Classification 
• and Discriminant Function 
/ - - 



Actual Group 


Predicted Group Using Discriminant 
Function 
LU NLD 




LD (33) 
NLD (37) 


29 ' ' 4 • 
4 33 




Percen.t , Correctly Classified = 88.57 
** 






' . J 






• 

• 
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^' Table 3 

• ' Comparison* of Number of Words R^ad Correctly Using 
the Reading Measure for LD and Low Achieving Students 





Group 

* 


X 


SD 


P 


Week 1 


LD 
Ml n 


49.4 
/ 0 • u 


21 -.5 

1 o • o 


.000 


Week 2 


LD 
NLD 


46.6" 
68.2 


^ 21.5 ' 
19.4 


.000 y 


Week 3 


LO 
NLD 


48.7 
•72.5 


22.4 
20.9 


.000* * 


Wqek 4 


LD 
NLD 


48.7 
72.9 


20.2 
19.9 


.OQT) 


Week 5^ 


LD 
NLD 


56.3 
82.4 


21.2 
21.0 


.000 


Slope of Performance 
Week 1 to Week 5 


LD, 
NLD 


1.74 
2.35 


2.57 
3.11 


- .370 


Absolute growth 
W^ek 1 to- Week 5 


^ LD 
NLD 


6.9 
9.4, 


8.7 
12.2 


.328 ■ 
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TabTe.,4 

• • • * ' 

Comparison of the Number ^of^WorcIs Spelled Correctly 
Using the Spelling Measure for LD 'and 
Low Achieving Students 



Slope of Performance. 
Week 1 to Week 5 



Group , 


X 


SD 


LD 


15.6 


. 4.8 




23.0 


f--' 4.9 


LD 


15.7 


"6.7 


NLD 


23.0 - 


6.0 


LD 


13.1 


7.4 


NLD 


21 .2 


.7.5 


'LD 


14.4 


7.3 


NLO . 


. 21 .1 


7.2 


LD ' 


18.6 


6."9 


NLD 


27.2 


. " . 7.3 _ 


LD 


.52 


1 .01 


NLO 


■•.64- 


1 .12 


LD 


3.0 


4.2 


tlLD' 


4.2 


4.7 



Week 1 ' *• nnn 

"^^■^ ' ^ m 23.0 f-- 4.9 . '^^^ 

Week 2 . iS. , IH 11 ' .000 1 

Week 3 . • ■ .000 

"^^''^ . NLO. .2i:i 7:2 -000' 

Week -5 " - ' ' . 6:9 ^000 



,620 



Absolute* growth LD 3.0 4.2 - oco 

•Week 1 to Week 5. " ' " •'^^^ 



Table 5 



Comparison of Weekly Number of Words Written 
^ . Using' the Written Expression Measure for Learning 

Disabled ^and Low Achieving Students 



\ 



1 



Week 1 „, p> >!->- n\ TO /: - .045 

Week 2 iJo'n ' -li'V' ' .293 



Group 


vX 


SD 


LD 


37\ 


13.6 4 


NLD 


. 43". 9\ - 


12.6 ' . 


.-LD 


38,8- 


11.8. 


NLD 


42.0 


13.1 


LD 


; 39.6 


10.5 


NLD 


•45.2 


14.5 


ld" •' 


' 37.8 


13.0 


NLD ■ 




, 12,3 


'LD 


42.7 


14.4 


NLD 


44.. 0 •• 


14.5 ^ 


LD 


•1.04 


• 2.56 


NLD 


-.53 


. 2.80 


LD • 


5.1 


9.0 


NLD :^ 


.5 


11.0 



'Week 3 "^^-^ '"-^ 070- 

week i . NLD • 45.2 14.5 , '^'^ 

Week-4- • '^^-^ • 692 

^ . NLD ■ J6.6 , 12,3 '^^'^ 

... 'LD 42.7 14.4 7,. 

Week 5 . . ^^ /(a r^ iA r .714 



Slope of Performance LD 1.04 • 2.56 

Week 1 to- Week 5 " " °" 

Absolute growth LD * ' 5.1 9.0 , Qgg 

Week -1 to Week 5 - .c nr. . 



Table; 6 ? 

Comparison of Accuracy in Spelling Words in ^ 
a Written Expression Task for-Learning Disabled 
Low Achieving Students ^ 





Group 


X 


SD • 




Week 1 


LD 

' NLD 


.81 
.90 


.10 ' 
.06 


'.000 

t 


Week 2, 


LD 
*NLD 


.82 
.90 


.1-7 . 
.06 


.007, 


Week. 3 

T 


LD 

NLD 

> 


.84 
.92 


.16 
^ .86 


v'-.OlO . 


ft 

Week 4 


LD 
NLD 


.86 
.88 • 


.09 
.0^ 




Week 5 


LD 
NLD 


.84 
.92 


.09 
.07 


■ .000 ' 
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Reliability Estimates pf^the Weekly Measures in Three- Academic Areas 

I 9 

Week 1 Week 2 Week 3 Week 4 . Wfeek 5 



A. Total oWords Read 
Week 1 



Week 2 


.92 • 








Week 3' 


.89 ' 


.92 




\ 


Week 4 


• .90 


.90 


.92 




Week 5 


.90 


.90 


.91 


.94 


B. Total Words Spelled Correct 




« 




Week 1 










Week 2 


. .85 - 








Week 3 


.83 


.89 






Week 4 


.82 


.88 


. -.92 




Week 5 


/.85 


.84 


.86 


.85 


C. Total Words! 


sWritten 


• 






Week 1 
Week 2 


.70 


• 






Week 3 


.58 


.68 






Week 4 


.51 


'.56^ 


.57 




Week 5 


• .69 


.71 


.59 r 





10. H 

« 

9 

^ ' 8 H 
7 

mm 

Number 6 - 
°^ 

^Students 5^ - 
4 - 
' 3- 
2 - 
1 - 
0 



I 



-I— f 




n 



10 20 30 40 50^ 60 




i 



LD 



NLD 




80 90 TOO no 120 



till 



Number of Word's Read Correctly 
F?^ure 1. Comparison of Week 1 Reading Measure for Cearning Disabled aii'^ Low Achieving Students 
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Number 

.of 

Students 5 
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